Oxford and the Reformation

colleges. The city, however, immediately petitioned
the King on behalf of the schools:

fj Where your poor orators have always had received and
enjoyed by the means of your Colleges founded by your
grace's most noble progenitor's singular treasure, help &
commodity for the education of their sons, and especially the
more part of us being not otherwise able to bring up our
children in good learning and to find them at grammar. . . ,
There be in danger to be cast out of some college thirty,
some other forty or fifty, some other more or fewer, & the
most part of them children of your poor orators, having of
the said college meat, drink, cloth & lodging & were verie
well brought up in learning in the common grammar scoole
at the College of S. Marie Magdalen, & so went forward &
attained to logicke & other faculties at the charges -of the
said College & likewise of other houses and little or nothing
at the charge of their parents, after their admission into any
of the said colleges, wh. thing hath always heretofore been
a great succour unto your said poor orators."

The petition was successful, though some schools were
suppressed.

Magdalen College School, thus preserved, was
intended by the founder to be to Magdalen what
Winchester was to New College. It had been housed
in his life-time in a building (1480), a picturesque
fragment of which yet remains, in what is known as
the Grammar Hall. The Grammar School buildings
stood outside the west gate of the college, on the t
ground between the modern S. Swithun's buildings
and the present " Grammar Hall," which belonged in
part to this school building and in part (including the
south portion and the little beU-tower) to other
buildings that were added to it (1614). All these
buildings, save the fragment that remains to be used as
undergraduates' rooms, were removed in 1845 together
with the houses that faced the gravel walk between
them and Long Wall. The present school-room,
facing the High, was erected shortly afterwards
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